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the material aims of common humanity; and, as in 
religion, the finest are the most prone to meet the 
martyr's fate. Does "the world beat the child of 
fable to make it weep plenty of pearls"? 

Reputations are now and then made by ordinary 
men. But little by little the voice of the better 
judges is heard and eventually prevails, and then 
the great come into their own. Time at length con- 
verts the error of the moment and makes the great- 
ness of an ideal and the splendor of its expression 
visible to all. Always, at a distance, petty things 
are not seen and the bigger things stand out in 
strong relief. So this fate possibly, to a certain 
extent, may always be in store for genius. 

We have seen that the artist is born not made. 
The same is true of a wise and successful Art 
Collector. 

OP THE ART COLLECTOR 

There are things a collector thinks he must have, 
and it is often for reasons independent of the in- 
trinsic value of the object. Every work of Art has 
a real intrinsic value that will be established in 
time. Meanwhile Stendhal's saying is true: "All 
that laymen require in their enjoyment of art — and 
it is much — is to dare to think for themselves." What 
touches their souls they would then buy, and if it 
does so touch them — it is worth the price. Too often 
they may admire the work, but do not venture to 
buy it, unless they are familiar with the name of the 
artist. 

The successful Art Collector naturally appreci- 
ates the great qualities of a work of Art as a mat- 
ter of feeling. He does not know why. Unfor- 
tunately he is often too diffident to trust his feelings, 
because he has no knowledge of the technique. And 
art, Great Art, is judged from other things than 
knowledge. Are there not many who love and enjoy 
Music through the emotions it arouses in them, and 
not from any acquaintance with its science and 
technique? A similar sympathetic admirer of the 
other arts is far less trusting to his intuitions. 

This is unfortunate, for the collector should buy 
only what appeals to his own soul. A celebrated 
name on an inferior specimen of an artist's work 
too often satisfies his feeling of vanity; and only 
too often he buys works of art like sacks of wheat 
— in the hope of a rise in price. 

Although a collection of works of art correctly 
made should reflect what the owner felt and honestly 
admired, a public museum must be omnivorous and 



contain things to satify different tastes and not 
gratify one sort of nature only. It is also proper 
that it should, historically, present the different 
schools of art. 

As the collector sometimes buys what he ought 
not to, so some artists, in the same spirit, often paint 
what they ought not to, but what they think they 
should. Such art is never fine. Decamps several 
times tried to paint in the style of the day, thinking 
his own style might be wrong. He could not do it, 
and was compelled to return to his own style. His 
genius conquered him and he gave in. 

One may doubt oneself, but he is great whom art 
has taken up and will not drop — not he who takes 
up art and is not enslaved by it. 

But now and then it is the spirit of the charlatan 
that dominates some artists. These have no con- 
victions and seek success with the vulgar. For in 
the art world, as in the religious world, there are 
false prophets and they have their temporary fol- 
lowing. 

There is to-day such a spurious art movement, 
attracting the attention of the masses, who go to 
examine its falsity more out of curiosity, or for 
amusement. Being insincere, it will fail. For the 
collector should never forget that what is not sin- 
cere cannot touch us deeply, nor can what are mere 
artistic "stunts" of the abnormally eccentric endure 
long in the estimation of the world. For man is 
to-day of the same nature as of old. Material con- 
ditions may change enormously, but the soul of man 
does not become transformed. Hence, what we call 
Primitive art, largely on account of its less learned 
technique, may appeal to our highest emotions and 
be inspired by this same finer impulse; which is the 
eternal and universal element of all great art. The 
Greek robes are as noble and beautiful to us to-day 
as they were to the Greeks. What is consonant with 
beauty is never old fashioned, for it appeals to the 
soul from generation to generation. 

Therefore the collector as well as the public must 
endeavor to judge all art by this higher standard 
and to appreciate more quickly those works which 
appeal to this soul-judgment, and not yield, in 
their purchasing or collecting, to the passing fads 
of the day. In so far as we can apply this higher 
standard of judgment will we have a finer Art and 
a finer Life around us. Thus the collector may be- 
come a far more active factor in the raising of our 
general civilization to that higher plane of which we 
all think of when we plan to lend our aid to the 
development of the Art of the Nation. 



THE CONNOISSEUR 

The connoisseur — pray what is he? 
Clear let the definition be: 
Collectors buy what all do know, 
No unknown names their pictures show. 
The connoisseur more early buys 
Nor waits until the plaudits rise. 



William Sartain 



